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of our battle fleet to the Pacific will, as its most 
immediate and certain effect, strengthen and urge on 
the rivalry of armaments among the nations, which 
has already done such enormous evil, and which nearly 
every one of them professes to wish to see arrested. 

That our own country should, at any rate on the 
naval side, be taking the lead in this ruinous rivalry, 
is one of the incomprehensible contradictions of the 
time ; and so it is regarded by all intelligent people 
abroad. Our national principles, our historic ante- 
cedents, and what we have actually done through 
arbitration in promoting international good-feeling 
and peace, all demand that we should be first and 
not last in every purpose and effort to bring about 
speedily a limitation and reduction of the overgrown 
armaments which now burden the world. But in- 
stead of this, here we are, cap in hand, shouting with 
the full strength of our lungs, and rushing at our 
top speed at the head of the mad race for ever greater 
and greater naval armament. 

Not all of the people, we are glad to say, are being 
fooled by this great naval pageant, but unfortunately 
too many of them are. 



Parts of the President's Message. 

Those parts of the President's recent Message to 
Congress which deal with international matters are 
what might have been expected from him, There is 
the same fine plea for justice and neighborly behavior 
towards other countries, to which we have grown 
accustomed in his speeches and messages ; the same 
fervid commendation of high ideals of international 
friendship and service. What he says on the work 
and results of the second Hague Conference could 
hardly have been more justly or fittingly said. We 
give it in full on another page, as a most valuable 
contribution to the interpretation of the meaning and 
results of that important gathering, which has as yet 
been so little understood. 

One cannot read all this without feeling moved to 
believe that the President is, after all, one of the 
most ardent friends of international peace, and that 
he desires to see the institutions which will assure its 
permanency developed as speedily as possible. But 
alongside of this bright clear stream runs the muddy 
current of his distrust of the supremacy and protec- 
tive power of moral forces, of his insistence that brute 
force in army and navy is the only sure dependence 
of the country for undisturbed quiet and peace, of 
his gratuitous suspicion that some other nation, or 
nations, is cherishing dark and deep designs of ag- 
gression against us, to whom " we must make it evi- 
dent that we do not intend to be imposed upon." 
The important thing internationally to him is for us 
to keep a "fighting edge " on. 

Nearly three newspaper columns of the Message 
are devoted to the army and the navy. The Presi- 



dent insists that this country has not only never 
suffered from the evils of militarism, but is not " in 
the remotest danger of suffering " from them ; and 
this in spite of the fact that last year $122,000,000 
was spent on the army and fortifications, and that 
the naval expenses of the government (now just under 
$100,000,000 a year) are at present three times as 
great as they were ten years ago. He insists in- 
geniously that the regular army has never in our his- 
tory " caused the slightest appreciable tax upon the 
tax-paying citizens of the nation." But he forgets to 
note that at the present time the people of the nation 
are paying about 112 per family of five persons to 
support the navy, the army and fortifications, to say 
nothing of what goes to pensions. Is $1 2 per family, 
the average family of the nation, with its small in- 
come, no appreciable tax ? We might counteract the 
evils of industrialism, which he compares unfavorably 
with those of militarism, much more effectually than 
we do, if we had even half of the $12 per family 
with which to work. 

In substance, indeed almost in definite terms, the 
President pleads for a larger regular army ; and this, 
not because there is any conceivable present need of 
more regular soldiers, or even half of those now in 
the army, but solely that the nation may be prepared 
to "meet any immediate need" brought upon us by 
some great war which his vivid imagination seems to 
be always picturing as sure speedily to fall upon us. 

The President deplores the alarming rate of deser- 
tion from the army, and declares that the deserters 
should be treated by public opinion as guilty of the 
greatest crime. But he gives no hint of the real 
ground of this frequent desertion, which everybody 
who has looked into the subject knows perfectly well. 
It is two-fold : the general growing dislike of war and 
preparations for it, and the utter moral disagreeable- 
ness of the service to many men, who have been 
enticed into it by flaming delusive advertisements, 
when they come to learn what it really is. Raising 
the pay of the men will not stop the desertions. 

The following sentence is amazing : " After twelve 
years of service in the army (or the navy) my own 
belief is that the man should be given a preference, 
according to his ability, for certain types of office, over 
all civilian applicants, without examination." To 
such an extent does the President exalt military 
service over all civilian service as a preparation for 
official position! 

The failure of the Hague Conference to reach any 
agreement as to limitation of armaments, instead of 
inducing the President to redouble the efforts of our 
government to make such an agreement possible, has 
drawn from him the strange and altogether premature 
conclusion that " it is folly for this nation to base any 
hope of securing peace on any international agree- 
ment as to the limitation of armaments." He there- 
fore urges, with his usual fervidness of rhetoric, that 
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we go on building up the navy. He advises the 
addition of four battleships this year, with all the 
auxiliaries for them, docks, coaling stations, colliers, 
supply ships, and "plenty of torpedo boats and 
destroyers," and the extra $60,000,000 that all these 
will cost does not stagger him in the least. The 
navy must be made big enough to take the aggres- 
sive, sail out and "hit" hard, and destroy any fleet 
that may be sent against us, in the war that is to fall 
upon us! In other terms, the President virtually 
demands a navy bigger than that of any other power. 
That is what he undoubtedly really wishes. 

The failure of the Hague Conference to reach any 
formal agreement as to limitation of armaments 
offered the President one of the greatest opportunities 
that ever came to a ruler or chief of state to do a 
great deed for the peace of the world. If he had 
boldly maintained his position of last year, that no 
more ships need be added to the navy except new 
ones to replace the worn-out vessels, and had offered 
to put himself at the head of a coalition to name an 
official international commission to devise some prac- 
ticable method of limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, there is not a particle of doubt that at least 
forty of the forty-six powers would have at once 
joined him, and probably all of them. The result of 
such a strategic move as this, following the vote of 
the Hague Conference that limitation of armaments 
is " highly desirable," would have been magical. It 
would have secured a thorough and exhaustive study 
of the whole subject, and by the time of the third 
Hague Conference, if not earlier, would have brought 
the beginning of relief from the immense burdens of 
competitive arming for which the masses of men and 
women in all countries are sighing and praying. 



The Central American Court of Justice. 

Central America has at last taken an important step 
towards permanent order and peace. The delegates to 
the Central American Peace Conference in Washington, 
in addition to signing treaties on extradition, on the 
founding of a Central Normal School, on finance, on the 
creation of a Central American Bureau, on better inter- 
communication, and on amity and peace, have reached 
an agreement for the establishment of .a Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice. The convention provides that 
for ten years all controversies, of whatever nature or 
origin, between the five Central American Republics, 
which cannot be adjusted by diplomacy, shall be re- 
ferred to this Court. The Court is to sit at Cartago in 
Costa Rica, and is to have five justices, one appointed 
by each of the Republics. They are to receive good 
salaries; to be free from arrest; and are to give their 
entire time and ability to the judicial service to which 
they are appointed. The Conference has worked out 
the details of the organization of the Court and its pro- 



cedure, all of which will in due time be made known. 
We have not seen what provisions, if any, are made in 
the treaty for the enforcement of the decrees of the 
Tribunal. We imagine that no attempt has been made 
in this direction, or could be made in the present inde- 
pendent condition of the five Republics. The execution 
of any award made by the Court will doubtless be left 
to the national sense of obligation and honor in each of 
the countries. This will be sufficient, we think, to secure 
a faithful observance of the decrees of the Court, as has 
been the case in all the arbitrations which have taken 
place between the Latin- American states, as between all 
others. 

If this treaty creating a central court of justice shall 
be ratified at each of the Central American capitals and 
a faithful effort made to carry out its provisions, it ought 
to put an end to the chaotic state which has so long 
prevailed in that region. The fact that all previous 
efforts have failed makes one somewhat doubtful of the 
success of this attempt. An additional motive this time 
to keep the pact will be the fact that it has been made 
under the suggestion and with the counsel of the United 
States and Mexico. The influence of these governments 
will certainly be continued to promote the observance of 
the agreement. Under these conditions we may rea- 
sonably hope that order and peace have come to stay in 
Central America. 

It is not improbable that this court of justice may 
become in time the nucleus of an ultimate union of the 
five Republics into a United States of Central America. 
This would be the ideal solution of the troubles which 
have afflicted them. A single nation instead of five 
would be much better, for many reasons. The language, 
customs, historical traditions and legislative methods of 
these Republics are practically the same. If, therefore, 
petty local jealousies and ambitions could be laid aside, all 
the Central American peoples could come together under 
one flag and make a really strong nation, the expense of 
administration of which would be small, and all local 
interests could be managed by local governments and 
legislatures, as is done in our country. We commend 
this idea to the distinguished statesmen who have met 
at Washington and to those in their several countries 
who are seeking to bring Central America to enjoy the 
blessings of stable government and peace. 

The Conference at Washington closed on the 20th of 
December. It was pervaded from beginning to end with 
a fine spirit of harmony and of determination to reach 
practical and lasting results. 
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